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induced him to lose sight of his own interests. His feelings
were changeful and contradictory; in reality, he was false
to the core; consequently his friendship to the Prussian
King was wanting in consistency, and much more a matter
of calculation than of sentiment; frequently a self-delusion,
still oftener a comedy performed with the intention to work
upon the King's feelings or to tempt him, and always
imbued with a sense of patronage. Czar Nicholas was a
man of another kidney; but although, during his father-
in-law's life, he subdued his pride in deference to the
latter's age, he always knew how to manage matters so that
the advantages of the good relations prevailing between
himself and the Prussian Court were invariably more
remunerative to Russia than to Prussia. The camp at
Kalisch was a mere spectacle, calculated to display Russia's
power in the East rather than her friendship to Prussia.
The restraints imposed upon the Prussian press were
dictated by consideration for wishes expressed on the banks
of the Neva. It repeatedly occurred that Russia conducted
her transactions with the minor German Courts in such sort
as to prejudice Prussian interests. The Russian tariffs of
1830 inflicted very serious injury upon Prussia's eastern
provinces. The King, however, appeared to consider all
this perfectly natural, and to fall in with the Czar's pre-
tensions to any extent. The circumstance that he enter-
tained no Liberal predilections, and had no thought of
extending Prussia's sphere of power in Germany contributed
to the maintenance of his warm friendship with Russia. A
change supervened upon the accession to the throne in
1840 of Frederick William IV. who did entertain Liberal
predilections, and in whose mind constantly hovered a
notion of some sort of German unification under Prussian
leadership, which was as repugnant to his Imperial brother-